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REPORT ON THE DRY BATTERY INDUSTRY 

1. The application of tJie dry battery industry for protection and 
assistance was referred to the Tariff Board for 
jas-irfBase to lue oa.t iavestigatioii and report by the Commerce De¬ 
partment of the Government of India in their Resolution No. 218-T (55) j 
45, dated the 12th October 1946, read with paragaphs 2 and 7 of the Com¬ 
merce Department Resolution No. 218-T (55)|45, dated the 3rd Novem- 
(beir 4945. Initiative for the reference of the ease to the Board was 
taken by Messrs, Bstrela Batterie-s, Ltd., Bomba.y, who, applied, iu their 
letter No. M.372, dated the 1st June 1946, to the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment of the Govern;pent of India, asking for protection of the mdustry,. 
The main grounds urged by the applicants in support of their claim 
for protection are :— 

(i) the industry is essential to the defence and civilian require¬ 
ments of the country both in war and in peace, as proved by the ex¬ 
perience of the war just ended ; 

(ii) the industry enjoys natural advantages in regard to produc¬ 
tion and marketing ; 

(iii) the industry will be able to carry on successfully without 
protection or State assistance after an initial period of protection ; 
and 

(iv) the industry was expanded in wartime with the specific en¬ 
couragement of the Central Government. 

The request of Estrelas has been supported by the Mahratta Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and Industries, Poona, uide its letter, dated the 11th 
November 1946. 

2. Under tlie terin.s of reference contained in the Resolution, dated 
Torus oI ieicjv.n;.- .0 the 3i'd NoA-einlicr 1945, the Board has to satisfy 
the Board. itself— 

(1) that the industry is e.Jablislicd on sound business lines ; and 

(2) (a) that, having regard to the natural or economic advantages 
enjoyed by the industry and its actual or probable costs, it is liltely 
within a reasonable tiiue to develop .sufficiently to be able to carry 
on successfully without protection or Slate assistance ; or 

(b) that it is an industry to wdiich it is desirable in the national 
interest to grant protection or assistance and that the probable cost 
of such protection or a.ssi.stance to the community is not excessive. 

■Where a claim to protccliou or assistance is found to be establish¬ 
ed, i.e. if condition (1) and condition 2(a) or (b) are satisfied, the 
Board may recommend— 

(i) whether, at what rate and in respect of what articles, or class 
or description of articles, a protective duty should be imposed ; 

(ii) what additional or alternative measures should be taken to 
protect or assi.st the industry ; and 

(iii) for what period, £iot exceeding three years, the tariff or other 
measures recommended sliould remain in force. 



jn making iin re(iOji}];ioucla}.i<jns t!ie Uoard has to give due weight to- 
tlie^ interests ot 'J-e consunier in liie !igh! o!' tlie in'evailing conditions 
anu also conside;- how tlie rL-coiiiniejidations atfee-t: industries using the 
articles in respect of which jirotecfiou is to he granted. 

d. The Board issued a. press conunuirique on <h-o).!.:-!- jS, 

IVIethod cBaquhv persons: associated with fins industry, in- 

elndiug producers, irapor:ers and consumers* w'ho 
wished their views to be considered, to submit Bii-ir t'epre:sejitatioiis to 
the ]3oard. Provincial Governnient.s and Adiumi.'trations were also 
addressed for their views on tlie application fo;- luotcction. Lists of 
persons, associations or tii'ins to Avhoni our detailed (jMestiounaires were 
issued and from whom replie.s or memoranda were received will be found 
in Appendix I. Mr. 0. (’. Desai and Dr. H. L. Dey, Members of 
the Board, visiieU the Esireia Works at Bombay on the 18th April 1947. 
The Technicai Adviser attached to the Board visited the same factory 
on the 13th ilareli 1947, and the Coist Accounts Officer and the Deputy 
Seci’etary to the Beard on the llf.h April 1947. The factory of Messrs. 
Ba'roda Batteries, Ltd., Baroda, was visited by the Technical Adviser 
and the Cost Accounts Officer in co'nneetion with this inquiry on May 4, 
1947. Oral evidence of producers, consumers and importers was taken, 
at Ootaeamund on Hie 9t]i and lOih June 1947. A list of the witnesses 
examined is given in Appendix IT. 

4. The first factorv for the manufacture ot dry batteries in India 

'.vas set Up by the Ever-ready Company of 
.{.r.uiv;.’03. n;8 [: j.- ^^26 gt Cossipore, Calcutta. The 

factory was lalei' acquired by the Naiiouai Carbon Co., of U.S.A. in 
193,6. For some time imoiiuction continued in the old factory, but a 
cotapletely ucw plant was installed in 1941 with a very much larger 
output. Estrelas wei'c ilie first ludiau finii to undertake production of 
dry batteries. They actually commenced production in 1936 under the 
name of Jeseo Chemical and Allied [ndu.stric.s, but thej^ did not make 
much headway. The firm was tlien reorganised under the name of 
Messrs. Esireia Batteries, Ltd., and registered as a public limited com¬ 
pany by the end of 19.39. 'Ihey manufacture mainly dry batteries the 
production of storage batteries being one of their side activities. The 
pre-war Rapacity, ns well as production, of the Indian industry was 
roughly 18 lailli'oii cclhs per annum. During the war period, the demand 
for batteries from the defence serviee.s, increased considerably and was 
met almost wholly from indigenous ])roduction which had to be expanded 
very substantially. In 19-12 the factory of the National Carbon Com¬ 
pany was placed' under the statutory control of the Director-General of 
Munitions Production and its production was expanded by putting up 
new assembly lines and by working longer hours. Similarly, Estrelas 
■were also brought under Government control and their entire output 
was taken over 'by Government. Government assisted Estrelas in pro¬ 
curing a completely new plant and erecting the same at a new site in 
Bombay in order to meet the very heavy deiriand forecast by the defence 
services. The war, however, came to an end before the factory was 
fully established ; and, in fact, it is only recently (January 1947) that 
production has commenced in the new factory of this firm. Even now, 
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all the machhiery lies not been roeeived or installed, some having been lost 
in transit on th,' fii;:! I'le v.'ork ot coiistruction and completion of 

the plant is sPil m pisigross. 'I'iiere are also some other firms produc¬ 
ing, or liavi:';:; inaelihirry U: |:!-;:di.ce. di'j' butteries on a small scale, at 
Baroda, Bangahac iam lua: .i-e, b-p ih;; Imik of the production comes 
from National {'iV-hnu fniand T'lsdrelas in Bombay. The capa¬ 
city of the Indu a iiidns-vy i::;;: btsu txpaiuied from 18 million cells per 
year hrlore ib, -vn- to Ino luidioi} eoUs per year now. Both National 
Carb('n -'nd rl is ;u;s n:;v<> under ran ldcra-iim jdans for expansion and 
'iistaliatiof! of some aiidonma! antomatic; machinery which would still 
further raise tlieir <;iif e t a>, jdso the total Indian production. A com¬ 
plete list. 0 " t-'o ]:non’;j tn-odueoT'.-; of dry himteries with the productive 
capacity as declared by them and witli the actual output during a period 
of twelve moolis ^ Oi-eo oi .Ajipemlix Ilf. The magnitude of the 
industry, as if .soimis, te.day, can. be judged from ilie folloAving facts :— 

(a) eajiital of roiiglily Tls. 88 l.iklis ;; employed in it ; 

(b) the value of the nooils pi’!.disced per year amounts to nearly 

Bs. 180 la]:]i.s ; ;riul 

(c) it emp'oy- dmOi) worlmi's. 

d. Dry cells and batteries are of sovend kinds and are used main- 
XJsc-s. ly !'o'- th!' rolhrwiiig purposes :— 

(1) Civil : 

(a)'flash lights ; 

(h) radio sets ; 

(c) eloe'rie;,!! appliance.! ami medical instruments ; and 

(d) posts and telegravdiic ecpiiipment. 

( 2 ) Militarij ■. 

(a) Army and Navy .signalling ; 

(b) field telephones ; 

(c) ai iny (iiierational i-adio sets ; and 

(d) })irer:’ft (•<■;'Oiunicetion sets and instruments. 

Dry batteric:; ('m; is' ojse or moi-e cells coiiiiected, in serie.s and[or 
parallel, 'o gi\e llo’ iv.pnir:"! vo'tfige ami current. The number of sizes 
of individual cells is only about Jndf a. dozen, but there is a very large 
nurabcj- of difi'erent pcs o.l' battericii consisting of different combina- 
tion.s of carion-; (vHy. The voip-me of a unit cell is 1.5 volts and the 
outimt of the cUjTin;i (IcpuMl:-; on the size of tlic cell. Basically, dry 
batterie.s are eon.sni;! ”s nl.s.o..;. in (j.em-etiin-', by far the greater per¬ 
centage o.f cells nninni'-M inro i ;i!-o ■nson pj lurches and flashlights. The 
industiy laiil s::"c':!l sires; os; i he fact Unit a dry bsittery is a household 
article, Ihe use !'f ■.Ao”!: is huroming im-reasingly xuipular in rural areas. 
In war-time dip cciis a;,' c-smiA;;;’;! mmie into all kinds of batteries 
recinired by th" defe ;cu scrvn-i s, especially in coramnnieations and signal¬ 
ling. 

0. s\ di'\' ceji coir. I irises midniy Ihrec coiipKinents, viz., (i) dolly 
-Raw mere sa.,,. ! '■sei ;;u, ;''i elei-ip-olvie material and (iiB 

coniaim s's, cap,, and ^oi a-ei i.:;; iii . i'iic ihnip' materials arc mang- 
LS219(''.r) 
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anese dioxide (iiax;r:il no’ en-ii-ia! need as depolariser, "rapliite (na¬ 
tural and aTtifiet;;) uee.J a,-; c •evir e;!] eojulueior, carbon rod a; electrode, 
and acetylene soot or tamp-biae;-. at; porosity agents. Electrolyte materials 
consist of chloridc.y (;f nn-noJiiuin, zinc, calcium, niagiiesiuin, and mer¬ 
cury, of high purity, ir eJ. s.Jugiy or in combination, and wlieat flour and 
starch as gelatinising agente. C'ontainercaps, and conneciiiig .'trips 
are made from zinc an,d bra.'-e; sbeets. Solder flux, sealing eoaiinnind, 
wrapping cloth, cotton tlsvead, and eardhoa’-ds are the (flher accessories. 
The quantities of raw niatcrials required in the manufacture of, say, 
1000 standard ced.s (l.f) volb. and T-fl'S-in. X 2-‘!|8-in.), according to 
E&trelas, are as follows :— 


Serial 

No. 

Rav.' matorial. 

Unit. 

TCsfcimatc of 
Fair-'as 

Esiiiu.-ito of n research 
worker of tJic Council of 
Scientific and Industrial 
Rcsearcli. 

1 

♦Manganese dioxide 

T..hs. 

33 (8. African) 

-''C (Indian) 

2 

♦Graphite (riafciiral) 


33 ('ii(ban) 

10-51 

7-lfl (Artirieia-l) 

17-20 (graphite und/or 


Do. (artificial) 

)> 

4-95 [ 
r 

1 i.mpblaok) 

3 

♦Lampblack 


] 08 J 


4 

♦Carbon 

I’cs. 

1000 

1000 

5 

♦Zinc sheets 

Lbs. 

42 

.55 

0 

♦Ammonium chloride 


20-92 

15 • 20 

7 

♦Zinc Oxide 


11 


8 

♦Zino chloride .. 

” 

1-87 

t-5 

9 

♦Calcium olilorido 

,, 

0-33 

1 

10 

♦Mercury chloride 

»» 

0-083 

0-5 

11 

Wheat flour 


3-0!) 

3-1 

12 

*Bra98 caps, 8 mm 

IJi. 

0-7 

2 

13 

Voile cloth {4C)" witle) 

Yrrds 

0 


14 

Yarn (.O/eO’t) . . 

Jbijs. 

n-.6 


16 

Paraffin wax 

*» 

3 1 


10 

Posin ,. 


3-8 1 


17 

Mexphalt 


3-5] 

10—15 

18 

Barytes 

” 

s J 


19 

Lime .. 

Lb. 

0-2 


20 

♦Solder 

.Li hs. 

1-B 


21 

Distilled water .. 



26 

22 

23 

Paper of various sizes an<l 
specifications .. 

j Packing materia! 





(Implies imported raw material.) 





Ill the stalenieni iibi'vo, v.e ai^" . I’'!' (jiiaiilitic’S of raw materials that 
slioulcl be used iii t!.",- ; .aMij.i :ui ■ ;.i I;:,'!. l.Milavd cells according to 
a research worker ot tli" ( '..io.-il oi oioie .iiul Industrial Itesearch, 
who has carried out CAl.iur. -,. . :f • .bjeef, including the econo¬ 

mics of the industry-. It v.iil i-e eb: '-ved tl.at tlie raw materials re¬ 
quired at present to be nii'- rieii i-,, i|j,- p:,:[u.: ion of dry cells in India 
are many and iinporiri t ; I'ur, Jii ii,.. Ilii., aiso ihe position of the 

drj’ haliery iiuliisliy in (Ai'laui o liii- ; s where tlie industry has 

bell 'itiu.te,: aioi „• is;' ■. . a.: ali.i, and, 'econdly, de- 

peudence on iniporteo' lo-.v m.ilciual.s will diiiiini^li as jiroduction of 
batteries is expanded hi ! .-•d- ..od iv-..a.e.i . .. i!ie ; rd.igenoiis raw mate¬ 
rials is inieiisiliv'd cdeng.-adi- i;'e ; i.L' iio; '^lUii.^try. In this con¬ 

nection, it is iiileresi ;!;; lo oo.t' .an aie---,..;. i/uroda Batteries, Ltd., 
are not lusing any iini*' ' .. n. ..ane.ic dio.\i-le, wbii'b is one of the most 
important raw niateiiai:: ior tiii. i.idn-.iry, but (.nqnoj’, as depolariser, 
activated manganese diu.vide, juveesst d. in,- llieinsnlves from indigenous 
ore. India is, of eoiir-.o, one of tiic IwJiag countries producing man¬ 
ganese ore. .'■Joine Lb) sample^ of i.nhau ores various mining dis¬ 

tricts were examined under the aegis of tlie liuliistrial Research Bureau 
for their cffieioiiny as di'y c' lj depoiavi rrs ..ud eoniiiared with foreign, 
ores, and about liidf a dozi.'u liave been found lo be quite satisfactory. 
The use of tlu' Indian inauy.-.nei.e .iiiixii!,' can, tlievcfore, be commended 
to the inauul'aeltirtIN of di/ i e. '..,; and n; ;' wdl;; in India. Some of 
the iiiauul'aelui'crs .si:.!; ', tk .i .ir.-; .o..v u ■■..■'ii lids suggestion provided 
that research was eoi.iiuued wi.i ;i view to ...'iirin;: still better results. 
The (.'(.'uncil of Scienlific er ’ '.i.hi.-N'i ! i! e.ir.a) would, it was stated, 
be tlie proper body to uo',; ■.•' ' c and i-o-.ji.n^. jhis r,"earch. Mr. Farrell 
of Xalhmal Carlioo ivvea'cu liuit Id, ■' w;,. e.sperimenliug on 

a muiib('r of saniplrs of Irniidii o'c; i,i ij. •Insion was Ibat unless 
prOjOrr r.iildug i'.•••i-;b’v.; ..■..■•Id-.a p Indian ore could 

not be ir.eil aiul could im: ivp! a- die •riian ma erial. Similarly, 
carbon electrodes, wide!’. iU-e ; ’ prc-ini tmiioiled, can, and are likely 
to, L'e inanufucttirc.! from ru’e, m.uoria,-, .-(vailaide in the country in the 
near future. I-'.strelt,; iir;’ |..d':i;g iin a ciu-bon ekadrode plant iti order 
to I'cilaec ’li;.ir co.-its, Aeeuriiing lo e.Ir. .b.ejlekiir of the C.S.I.R., the 
tiidi.iu 'iraj.-iiilc (oa'd. i |,i wi . , ,i . mi il a bi d ai.:! ni-nie sui ;.b!e for use 
in the Indian battery indie- ry. b-oine i -ct i’ ■; lune endeavoured to use 
indigenously rolled zinc bui. this In;; i.^'l ,n.-vv-.l sa1i.--ractoiw. Estrelas 
are putting Uji a j lau: iV.r :b, lol'ing of :b : • and exlrusion of zinc cans 
whic'h should give satisl'acloiy !-(;ailts ii; n ,id lo both the quality of 
cells and the iiuantity of pi-o'lnrlion. We Imve tried to work out roughly 
the ]K’rceniago of value of indigenous .moI iiiqiorted raw materials in 
the ease of Ksfrelas, a; d |b,;> ligiircs are as follows :— 

Raw maleriaals liiiported .' , . 71 per cent. 

Raw materials in'ligenous .. .. 29 per cent. 

The eorresjionding Australian flgines taken fi(’!n the Australian Tariff 
Board rO])ort on dry I; ;lerie,;. datc'l di-d No'.end)-:r 1930 are given below 
for purposes of eoniiiarisoii ;— 

Raw inatei ials imporfed .. .. 52 per cent. 

Raw materials indigenous .. ■ .. 48 per cent. 




We found that Naiiona! (’ai-ljOii ''..•oi'i ijupoi-tiii<^ a yet larger proportion 
of raw materials and justified this action on the gianmd that tijey would 
not in any case iil-ie I heir quality to su:i';;r as a resmlt of their using 
Indian materials. 'I'heii- nruporiioii of imponeil materials is stated to 
be someihiiig like 85 per ceid:. as cc scared wiin 71 per cent, in the case 
of Estrelas. air, Farreli explained that ids firm was anxious to use 
Indian materials and was experimenting on them, but bad so far not; 
been successful in iei)!aciiig njipoitcd juatcrials. He stressed that 
utilisation of Indian raw inatir’inls was desirable from the point of view 
of both economy and seif-siiftlcioiicy. 

7. Manganese ^•io^hio, giaujinie airi ::Oiq)'.d;ivk are mixed in rotal- 
he;; drums and iiie mixture is wetted wn'ii a small 
quaniiiy of i-iectrolyic ;iud is pressed into dollies 
of required sizes with carbon elc- tro<Les in die centre. Each dolly is 
wrapped witli gauze eioi'i and tied with dtreei. The dollies are inserted 
into individual zinc cans, wdierein {jaralimicd star-shaped cardboard is 
previoasly inserted at the botloin in erder to insulate the dolly from 
the zinc can. Ele-etrolyie contauiing starch is then poured into the cans 
up to the required level ami is gclatiui;-:'d i/v iseating. The sealing com¬ 
pound is poured into dm coaljiurr i.ffi. the help o:' a w'asher. The 
carbon protrusion on t1>e top is tiiereafler mounted wdth a brass cap. 
The cell is mnv ready, wiili capped carbon as the posilive pole, and the 
zinc can as the negative pole. The cell is finally wrapped 'with a paper 
tube and labelled. Iligh ieusioii ladtlcric;: are made by soldering the 
cells in series, fie., the positive of one cell to the negative of the other, the 
number of cells so connected dependiug up'O’i the voltage required. The 
whole block is wraj)p(;d witli insuhilii;;'; paper fuid -lie toj) portion is .sealed 
with a sealing comi)Oun‘l. Ifistrclas- are at T>i'&.scut using rolled zinc cans, 
but when their extrir.iou i lmil is insla.lied, e.vlruded zinc cans 'will be 
employed. They arc also c.xpcFimeiiliug on the elimination of the wrap- 
j)ing of dollies and Hie devclopmen' of a 'lucciid type of layer-built battery 
'.vhich is now coming into vogue. Excep. Nalioual Carbon, the other 
orodueers are using iiiaeliiiiory ami |!r(!ces,se!; involving manual handling, 
the result of wdiieh is botli to raise costs and to lower quality ; they are, 
however, conreraplating- to .subs'itute the present equipment by automatic 
machinery, and w-hen this is effected, tlie industry should be in a much 
more favourable position to meet com})eiiti()u from abroad and to over¬ 
come prejudice against the locally-made battery. 


Estimated Iniliau den;arc. 


8. The pre-war Indian demand of dry cells can be determined by 
adding the local production of 18 million 
cells at the time to the figures of imports. The 
import figures unfortunately are available in terms of value rather than 
of cells. Taking the number of cells roughly at 10 for a rupee in prew^ar 
days, Avhich ratio was agreed to at the public inquiry, and taking the 
prewar annual import value at approximately 22 lakhs, the total quantity 
of dry cells imported can be estimated at roughly 22 million per annum. 
The total prew'ar Indian demand is thus estimated at approximately 
40 million cells per annum. During the ]a.st three years, the annual con¬ 
sumption was practically the same as the quantity produced in the 
country, the imports of dry cells into India being negligible. In 1944, 
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the production and, tliei-eforc, the liome consumption was 101 million cells 
approximately 80 pei' (-eiit. ol; v.'hich was taken by tlie defence services 
only. As for the future demand, the difcereut interests present at the 
public inquiry agreed that, regard being had to the general rise in the 
standard of living {iud grratev industrialisation, the estimate towards 
the end of the next tinee years may be put at 150 million cells per 
ajuium, \ .ibout Ivs. dOO T!ie Government demands declined 

from 80 per cent, hi 1!)44 to 40 per cent, in 1946, and this proportion of 
tlie State demand wiJi fiir'die" decrease as, on the one hand, the Govern¬ 
ment requirements drop t;) peaee-tnne levels, and, on the other, consump¬ 
tion by the civilian population iiicreases pari passu with the progress, 
industriaiisallon and gciieral deveh.qm'.ent of flic country. It is report¬ 
ed that ai present the iu-eportion of Coveriiment to civil requirements is 
25 to 75, hut there i.s a po.s:.ibility of the (loYernment offtake rising to 30 
per cent, due to the ilefeiiee l)e|>ar(tn; iit requirements going up, as men¬ 
tioned by the repre.sen1iitive of Ih.e Director General of Indifitries and 
Supplies present at the inquiry. Tlie Committee appointed by the Bom¬ 
bay Government to go into tin- poesibiiities of industrial development in 
iliut province, e.'diniated tin* iudiaii rrijuiremeuts of dry cells at 500 million 
cells per year for the next five years, but this is regarded by us as a gross 
over-estimate. 

9. As stated before, tl ;■ io fii ;,'re-war doinc'dic prodaefion was to the 

_ . , exl'iit ci' about 18 million cells per annum. 

cuoiu jj., production of the National Carbon Com¬ 

pany, Calcutta, with their new ])i-:i.u‘t and with the expansion of Estrelas, 
the total production rose in 1944 to 101 million. National Carbon being 
responsible for over 75 million and Estrelas for about 26 million. The 
total production in 1946 was 87.!t7 li.illion cells, made up by the National 
Carbon output of 71.4 million, the Esirela output of 16.25 million and 
the Baroda Batteries output of aproximately of 0.32 million cells. The 
production in the first four months of 1947 is National Carbon 26.02 
million, Estrela 5.46 million and Bax-oda Batteries 0.04 million, total 
31.52 million cells. If this rate of production, is maintained, the total 
output in 1947 should be 94.56 million cells, which is a definite improve¬ 
ment on the production achieved in 1946. The total rated capacity of 
the Indian industry is very mucli more, being 132 million cells at present. 
This capacity is expected to rise to 142 million cells by the end of 1947 
and 185 millions cells by the end of 1948. The break-up of these estimated 
capacities is given below :— 



Existing 

Capacity by 

Capacity by 


capacity 

end of 1947. 

end of 1948. 


(In million 

(In million 

(In million 


cells.) 

cells).' 

cells.) 

N. G. C., Calcutta .. 

100-0 

100-0 

120-0 

Esterla, Bombay 

30-0 

40-0 

40-0 

Baroda Batteries, Baroda 

2-0 

2-0 

20 

Jamestono Euy.j Bombay 



15-0 

.Kaycoe Indusi ries Ltd., LaV.oro 



6-0 

Amco, Bangalore 



3-0 


132-0 


142-0 


186-0 



rroduction is not up to full ratod cajjaeity de.S])iie demand for the goods 
in the country, because of difficulties iji the supply of raw materials and 
transport. As we have e.Siimated the total annual Indian demand for 
the next three years at 150 mdiion cells, it is clear that the domestic pro¬ 
duction in the same period is likely to be more than sufficient to 
meet the entire Indian demand under normal conditions and that there 
’s even scope for internal competition, the advantage of which should go 
ju the long run to the Indian consumer. These figures also indicate the 
scope for future export in the .case of this industry. 

10. We consulted a mnnber of firms which have had occasion to use 
Qaauty oJ the indige- imported and indigenous cells and also dis- 

iioua product. cussed the question of the quality of the indi¬ 

genous product at the public inquiry. The con¬ 
sensus of opinion iS;. that the Indian product compares favourably with 
the imported ceils. But in th.e early da 3 -s of tbo establishment of the 
industry in India, there was can,se for comiilaint. It is agreed that the 
quality has steadily huproved and is now almost as good as that of the 
imported product. Dodge and 8eymoiir, Bombavq an Aiuorleau firm of 
importers say, for instance, that the imported IJ.S.A. battery was 
superior to the indigenous product, but the manufacturing processes of 
the indigenous product have improved to such an extent that the Indian 
made battery now compares favourabty with the IJ.S.A. j^roduct. An¬ 
other importer and large consumer of bat1 cries, the Chicago Telephone 
and Radio Companjq Ltd., of Bombaj- say.s that there w'ere complaints 
about the locally made batteries when they were first manufactured, but 
the quality has steadily impro\'ed and that today it comes very near to 
the imported batteries. Estrelas, empliasise that their products are tested 
to British Standard specifications as also to the Indian Armj' specifica¬ 
tions. The two defects lo wliieli attentiou has been drawn by some im¬ 
porters and consumers are that the shelf life of 1he Indian batteries is not 
as good as that of the iiiiportod batteries, and that the performance of 
the Indian batteries is not uiuform. One him of importers which took 
great pains in preparing its mcmoraiidrim for presentation to the Board 
points out that under different climates and under ordinary storage faci¬ 
lities in the retail shops, the home-made jiroduei.s lack the keeping pro¬ 
perties of the imiiorted batteries. We put tlie.se complaints specifically 
to the Indian maiinfactiirers. They explained that the keeping pro¬ 
perty will improve witli better raw materials becoming available in the 
post-war period. The flaw regarding lack of uniformity in performance 
will disappear with the elimination of manual handling in the prepara¬ 
tion of dollies when aiTomatic machinery is installed. It was agreed 
that the defects Avere not such as to justily a conclusion that it is not 
possible to make in India diy batteries of comparable quality, or that the 
Indian industiy suffers from an inherent handicap on this score. The 
manufacturers concerned will also make evciy effort to remove this cause 
for dissatisfaction and to put on the market a product equal to, if not 
better than, the imported product, as production develops, facilities for 
equipment and ratv materials improve and more attenDon is paid to experi¬ 
ment and research. If the Indian manufacturer produces a battery equal 
in quality with the imported one, this particular characteristic of dry 
hatteries. i.e., deterioration on storage, will be an advantage to the Indian 
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industry owiii" to the shorter lead between the producer and the con¬ 
sumer, and a .■■erioiis handicap to the imported product. 

11(a) To determine the measure of protection necessary to safeguard 
Cost o: inedac'.ii n an fodian industry, it i.s our practice to com- 

taT .scllin;; rrics. pare the fair selling price of the Indian, industry 

with the lauded cost of imports of comparable 
goods .from Llie principal competing country. Ordinarily, we cost at 
least two factories so tha Ave are able to compare the two sets of results 
and sec where econoin.ies are possible and what should be the minimum 
cost of jAi’odaction of a unit running on economic lines and with more 
than a\"erage efficiency. In the presgnt case, we should haA'e costed both 
National Carbon at Calenita and Estrelas in Bombay, but the former 
refused to afford us tlie costing facilities on the ground that they were 
not applying for or in need of protection so long as there was a reason¬ 
able revenue duty. Our costing Avas, therefore, confined to Estrelas in 
Bombay. 

(b) We AA'ere told by both 1he major producers that an economic 
battery manizfactnring unit should have a capacity of about 15 million 
cells per year. Estrelas AA-ith their capacity for 30 million cells satisfy 
this condition. 

(c) Wc selected four representative cells for the purpose of costing, 
viz .,— 

(1) standard cell (Estrela type No. 112), 

(2) baby cell (Estrela type No. 113), 

(3) tube battery (Estrela type No. 114), and 

(4) flat battery (Estrela type No. 111). 

Of these, the standard cell is the most popular type, accounting for 
about 40 per (;ent. of the total Estrela production and over 60 per cent, 
of the total imports of dry cells in the country before the AA'ar. It has 
been confirmed at the inquiry that the standard cell is the most repre¬ 
sentative type of dry cell for the purpose of this case. 

(d) The co.sting carried out by our Cost Accounts Officer pertained 
to the year ending 31st Jliarcli 1946, as latest complete accounts were 
available fov that period. Tt ha.i Leon verified th.at costs for 1946-47 
are about the same as for 1945-46. We based our estimate of cost for 
1947-48 on the results of tlie year 1945-46, subject to such modifications 
as are required by the fact that although in 1945-46 the output was 17 
millioiA cells, the costing for 1947-48 should take into account production 
of 27 million cells. 

(e) E.strela.s did not Avant the details of eost of production to be in¬ 
cluded in our report AAdiich Avould he published. They have of course 
no objection to the OA'erall figures being included, in the report. (Details 
of cost of production are therefore shoAvn in a separate confidential aj)- 
pendix fAppendix 1".))* 

(f) We discn.s.sed the cost of production figures Avith the representa- 
tiAX' of the Company m camera af the public inquiry and have determined 
the fair selling lU’ice of the standard cell (Estrela type No. 112) to be 
Rs. 230.25 for a thousand cells. This fair selling price includes eost of 

•Excluded fvcjiu this report, being confidential. 
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production, profit at 10 per eeiit. on the block capital, freight disadvan¬ 
tage of Rs. 2-8-0 per thousand cells, and premium for prejudice against 
the Indian product amounting to Rs. 20|- for a thousand cells. We may 
explain that the freight disadvantage Jia^ been allowed on the basis of 
half the railway freight between Bombay and Calcutta and for half the 
output of the Company. The Company wanted an allowance of Rs. 5|- 
for a thousand cells, hnt this v.’a.s considered hy us to be too high. Even 
Rs. 2-8-0 is on the liberal side, but we have agreed to the figure, as we 
were impressed by the contention of the firm that for building up the 
future market, it must elesiiatcb some of the goods even to places as far 
as Calcutta, Madras and Karachi. Similarly, we have given a fairly 
liberal allowance for nremium on prejudice in view of the fact that the 
Indian product does suffer from prejudice, which is common to all new 
enterprises, and that Avithont this alhn'.'anee, Estrelas will not have a 
chance of standing in competition with imported products with an estab¬ 
lished reputation. The idea underlying the preminm for prejudice is 
that the producer must paas on the benefit of it to the consumer so that 
his product is cheaper than the imnoi‘te.fl product, thus trying to neutralise 
the preference for the foreign article Avith the offer of a lower price. 

(g) We eonld query some, items of expenditure such as stationery, 
printing and postage, hut Ave have not done so, because the effect of any 
such. red’Actioii on the total cost will, not be .substantial. We, however, 
bring this fact to the notice of the firm so that every effort may be made 
to redAAce expenses and to loAver costs hy the time of the expiry of the 
period of protection which is recommended by us later in the report. 

(hj Working capital has been taken as three months average cost 
of production, and interest has been alloAved on it at 4 per cent, per 
annum. On this basis, the interest vwks out to 1 per cent, on cost. Simi¬ 
larly, Ave have allowed 10 per cent, on the block capital by way of profi.t, 
which works out to 1.83 per cent, on cost. 

(i) We must pay a tribute here to the Company’s accounting system. 
The Company has got a well-e^-tahlished cost accounting system and sepa- 
ratelv maintains all the cost data neces,sary for Avorking oAit the cost of 
.production of the varioAis types jnaiuifac-tured. Annual reconciliation 
is also effected bCAA’een the cost and riTUP'.eiHl figures. Ruav materials are 
i.s.sued to production on tlie basis of a ■-•taudard forniAila, wliicli i.s re- 
A'ieAA'ed from time to time. Labour is oooked .separately in respect of 
each type of manufacture. Allocation of factory, office and administra¬ 
tion overheads is made to the different types of finished products on the 
basis of factory costs. 

(j) Our estimate of the cost of production for 1947-48 takes into 
accoAPAt prodAActiou mo.sflA' Avith the old Aiiaehinery. We haVe not been 
able +0 ascertain the co.st of productiou as it Avouhl be when the automatic' 
machinery is in use. The uoav machinery is uA)t likely to be in full pro¬ 
duction before fJiily 1948. if Mie present time table is adhered to. It is 
clear that Ave shall i-ot b.-n-e r''liable cost data before early 1949 in respect 
of the new plant. Tbt^ ens' (vF pi-odnctiou slioidd go d.OAvn when the 
.AiCAA' plant is in fiAll Avorkiug order and is operating AAuder optimum con¬ 
ditions. 'Rliere should therefore be a fi'esh costing .some time in 1949 
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with a view to doterminiii» what the protection should be after 1st April 
]!)49. 

(k) For the luirposp (.f dp1eriniuiii<r protection the fair selling price 
of the Indiau product will he taken to he Ks. 230.2o per thousand standard 
cells. National Carbon’s e.\-i'actorv i)ri(;es are Rs. ISo per thousand 
standard cells, hut v.e bate ha.scd tlic case for i)rotcction on the cost of 
Estrelas ascertained by ns after a detailed cost accounting. 

(l) The .statement below shows tlic relationship of the various items 
which are comprised in the fair selling ]irice in the case of standard cells. 
It also .shows eoniiiarahlo Australian figures taken from one of the Austra¬ 
lian Tariff Hoard reports on tlie industry. 


IternB 

(1) 

Act inli of cost 
por 

slAnd ird rolls. 

Ah a porcont- 
ajfc of total. 

(3) 

Australian figures 
comparable with 
the percentage given 
in column (3) „ 

(■b) 


Rs. 



Mftfprials—impcrtcil 

TT-i.V 

33-0 

26 

ilo. IochI .. 

31-42 

13-0 

24 

Labour 

ts-oi 

7-8 

16 

Ovcrlu alls 

79-79 

34-7 

19 

Manufactnrora’ profit 

3-7S 

1-0 

16 

Prcjiiilii'i’ 

20-00 

8-7 


Total 

230-25 

100-0 

100 

Retail.scllin" price 

211 

100 



12. Imports of dry batteries are shown in the annual statements of 
Sea-horue Trade under two separate sub-heads, 
namely, (1) “ Rat"cries for flash lamps ” and (2) 
“Batteries otlicr sorts”. Tlie subhead “Batteries for flash lamps” 
iv-iat'’; mainly to cry hattt^ihes \vluM’eas the sccoiul suh-lusid includes 
.special tyju-s i f batteries used for jiurjicses other than flash lamps. Tft 
will be .seen 1 i-'im the statistics fhat uu'si of the imports are under the 
sub-head “ Batteries for fla.sli lamiis ”. imports under the other sub-hca.d 
being relatively -i.i.all. It will also he observed that there were practi¬ 
cally no imports of dry balterie.s during the war years, the requirements 
of the country being met from indigenous jiroduction. The statistics 
uil'-cn fT'Cim Sea-borne Ij’ade returns (Ajqiciidix IV) gr,'e imports in 
value aiifl no' in unU cell'. A iieru.-al of tlie statements in the Ajipendix 
wil; .show that, in so far as tl-.-ih lamp batteries are concerned, I'.S.A.. 

tlm country from wb.’i-e the Imlk of our imports came, (ieiinary 
hS219CD 
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RtoofI second in this matter, followed by TIon" Koti", U.K., and Japan. 
Tt was stated at fhe public inquiry (li-it I'.S.A. would !):■ onr principal 
competitor in the next two or Ihi-oe year,.-, in re'^ard to vobmv' of impo)'t, 
as also liinded eo'-ts a.s he .shown later in the rep!):-(. (;ei-niai;\' and 
Japan are on' of the i)ietn,re for the piiryiose of ;rade in thi. eonimodlty 
for some time and Hone,’ Ivon'r’s eapaei'.v t’oi’ expoidinp; cheap bafUnnes 
as in pre-war days .'■eem.s to h.ave been serionsly nhd'eied in wartime. 


Customs duty. 


13. Drj^ batteries and dry cells are included in item 73(2) of the 
First Sebednle to the Indian Tariff Aet, XXXIl 
of l!t.'!4, for jmrposes of customs duty. The re¬ 
levant extract from the Indian riisloms Tariff (Twenty-seventh Lssue) 
is reproduced below :— 


Item 

No. 


73(2) 


Name of article. 


Nature Sfanittrd I 
Ilf I rat" of j 

duty ■ duly , 


Preferential rate of duty if the 
article ia the produce or 
maim fact a re of 


I Tim 
I.'nited 
j Kingdom. 


Section XVI— 

Machinery and apparattur; 

Electrical material — 

The follori’ing Electrical 
Inatruiuont.s, Apparatus 
and Appliances, namely, 
telegraphic and telcpho- | 
nic instruments, appara- | 
tus and apiilianccs not | 
otherwise specilied. dasii ' Kevenuo 
lights, carlions, condensens , 
and bell apparatus, anil j 
switch hoards ilcsicncil 
for use in l.■.i^l'ait.s of I ss.s , 
than ten ainjieres and at a ' 
prossnre not cxcceiliug 2.50 | 
volts, also accnmul.tors, 
batteries and electro-ni 
dical apparatus. 


I 


30",', ad 
valorem 


A 

British 

Colonv. 


Burma 


12% ad 

valartan- 


.14 (a) As explained in para.crraph 11 dealin" with the cost of produc- 

_ . . . tion.- of the Indian iudustrv, we have selected 

C. 1.1, pnees. 

standard cells for yiurposes of comparison of 
domestic costs with foreip-.i yiriees it beitie: ayeee ! 'ha' I'.lmfeii'r ; ;e;is;;.e 
of protection i.s indirafed by (bis comparison will be suitable for (lie other 
types of dry cells. 
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fb) The table below gives prices and landed costs of 1000 standard 
cells from 1936 to 1939, indicating also the dilferent landed costs for the 
different countries of consignment :— 


Landed 

coais (t)u.l selliny pi 

iec'i of li 

iOO aiaiiu 

ard cells 

in pre-war years. 

Year to 
which 
the 
figures 
relate 

' Country of origin. 

C. i. f. 

price ' 

Indian 
p' rt 

Duty* 

Clearing 
and other 
charges 

Total 

landed 

cost 

Retail 

selling 

price 



I'M. A. p. 

R.S. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

1937 .. 

. 

CJiiu.'i 

20 13 4 

(30%) 

6 4 0 

0 11 0 

27 12 4 

31 4 0 

1938-39 

fU, S.A. 

rf Germ.'iiiy . . 
Lllongkoug.. 

112 8 0 
11.5 0 0 
30 0 0 

(25%) 

28 2 0 
28 12 0 

7 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

113 2 0 
146 4 0 
40 0 0 

152 8 0 
155 0 0 
45 0 0 

1939 .. 

Germany . . 

83 10 0 

(30%) 

25 1 0 

3 4 1 

111 15 1 

130 4 0 

1936-39 

rU' S. A. ... 
■{Hongkong.. 

(_ Germany .. 

IJO 0 0 
33 2 0 
111 H 0 

(30%) 

33 0 0 
9 16 0 
33 i) 0 

-—_t- 

2 3 0 
0 10 0 

2 3 10 

1 

145 3 0 
43 11 0 
147 10 10 

161 4 0 
44 6 0 
155 0 0 


*r‘r('\to £7t)'. May 1S*30, dry batteries were classified under “Electriesllnstrumenta, 
/ij'i.aratiis and Ajiplianees, not otlici rvise spc-eiiir-dia.viiifvy, .st>in(iord duty' of 30% and pre¬ 
ferential duty of ad vulun'm. After tldf dntr , tlic j wex- classified sejicratcly \r itlr a standard 
revenue duty' of 25% ad valorein, wiiict v. ar; sulrsequeiitiy increased to 30% ad valorem from 26th 
March 1947. 


(c) The table below gives the latest c.i.f. prices and landed costs of 
1000 .standard cells, as collect; d from customs authorities and some prin¬ 
cipal importing' firfus :— 


Country 

cf 

origin 

— 

C.I.F. 

Duty @ 
30% 

ad valorem 

1 

Clearing & 
other 
charges 

Total 

landed 

cost 



1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

eSA-U 

r( 1) I'igiirc;; supplied by Collector 
! of (histoins, Madras. 

187-5 

.56-25 

5-00 

248-76 


1 (2) igurcs nuppiicd :’y an im- 
L porter. 

198-75 

59 - 62 

5-96 

264-33 

Hong- 

f tcrof Cnetoinn^'Boinh;'.Y- 

160-00* 

48 

4-8 

212-8 

Kong 

1 (2) Figrires supplied riy an im- 
porter. 

212-0:} 

i 

j 

63-79 

6-38 

282-80 


*Tho Ciilloclsir of Customs, K>is give?-?! thcc.i.f. price as Rs. ICO for 1000 standard 

cells from Kong Kong for January 1917, l)ufc lio nrei also stated that this price should not be re¬ 
garded as representative as it was obtained from prices of samples or no-charge items and not 
from regular invoice values. 
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(d) An. anatysLs of tJie pre-war aiul present, e.i.f. prices and landed 
costs shows that before tlie war C'lunose batteries were very much cheaper 
than those received from the other counti'ies, whereas the position is 
different at present. Even if we w^ere to take the figures supplied by 
Collector of Customs, llombay—which he w'arns us not to rely, on— 
the difference betw('eu the landed costs of the Chinese batteries and the 
American batteries is not much. It was agreed at the inquiry that for 
some time to come at least, IJ.S.A. sliould l)e treated as the principal 
competing country, and tliat the measure of protection required for the 
Indian industry should be based on the compelition offered from U.S.A. 
rather than from Iloug Kong. We shall, therefore, take the figure of 
Es. 248.75 as the landed cost of 1000 standard cells for the pupose of 
determining what measure of protection would be necessary in the case 
of the Indian dry battery industry. 

(e) Bstrelas produced a quotation showdug the.e.i.f. price of com¬ 
parable standard cells from America as Rs. 166.4 w'hicii would give 
a landed cost of Rs. 218. We cannot accept this figure as it is a quota¬ 
tion and not the actual landed cost. We also felt that Estrelas had 
under-e.stimated the insurance and freight charges in working out the land¬ 
ed cost. In any case as wo have linked oiir recommendation for protec¬ 
tion with action under .section 4(1) of the Indian Tariff Act for auto¬ 
matic adjustment of duty, a sufficient assurance to the industry has 
been provided against lower landed costs undermining its position in 
future. 

15. The industry’s requests for protection and assistance may be 
ludusiiy’s roqucsts for summarised as under :— 

protection and assistance. 

(a) imposition of a protective duty of 1(10 per cent, on all des¬ 
criptions of dry cells and batteries ; 

(b) period of protect ion to be ten years in the first instance ; 

(e) remission of duty on imported basic raw' materials and reduc¬ 
tion in the prices of otlier materials controlled by Government, e.g., 
zinc ingot, ammonium chloride, and acetylene soot ; 

(d) batteries manufaeiuring maehiiierj' to be allowed to be im¬ 
ported duty free ; 

(e) extension of Government patronage to Indian-owned com¬ 
panies ; 

(f) encouragement of research by Government by subsidy and 
other means ; and 

(g) National Carbon should be asked to mark their Indian pro¬ 
ducts as “ Made in India ”. 

16. (a) We have sbowm in paragraph 11 that the fair selling price 

in respect of which the Indian producer 
Moasiwe of protection should be protected is Rs. 230.25 for a thousand 
standard cells. We have assumed in paragraph 
14 that the e.i.f. price of imports from the principal competing country 
is Es. 187.50 for a thousand standard cells of comparative type. The 
clearing and handling charges calculated at approximately 2 per cent, 
of the e.i.f, comes to Es. 5 per thousand standard cells. The landed 
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cost ex duty would thus come to Rs. 192.5 for a thousand standard cells. 
The difference between the fair selling price of Rs. 230.25 and the landed 
cost ex duty of Rs. 192.50 comes to Rs. 37.75, which represents the duty 
necessary to place the Indian producer on terms of equality with imports 
in so far as the price factor is concerned. The sum of Rs. 37.75 repre¬ 
sents 20.1 per cent, of the e.i.f. 5"'- 187-50. A duty of 20 per cent, 
will thus be sufficient just to protect the Indian producer. The present 
duty is 30 per cent, ad valorem. We are satisfied that the Indian industry 
must be protected as tliere is a possibility of imports coming from abroad 
to its detriment. We are told by Mr. Pari’ell that American capacity 
has been very considerably expanded during wartime and is now far in 
excess of the American demand with the result that the surplus produc¬ 
tion will soon be seeking export markets. There is also the possibility of 
import of dry cells from China and the United Kingdom at competitive 
prices. The period of prot-cction should be the period ending March 
1950, which cannot be curtailed without impairing the sense of security 
intended to be conveyed to the industry through protection. Since we 
have come to the conclusion that the industry requires to be protected 
and since we are not recommending any other form of assistance, we feel 
that the existing 30 per cent, duty should be allowed to continue and 
be converted into a protective duty to remain in force till the 31st March 
1949. In recommending the retention of the 30 per cent, duty, we are 
fully aware of the possible consequences. The fair selling price of Estrelas 
as determined by us is Rs. 230.25 per 1000 cells. In this fair selling 
price we have made ample allowance for all factors including that of pre¬ 
judice. Ttie landed cost, inclusive of duty at 30 per cent, will be 
Rs. 248.75 per 1,000 cells. If BstreUis aim at taking full advantage of 
the duty, they can increase their selling price to Rs. 248.75 and thus make 
an extra profit of Rs. 18.50 per 1,000 cells. This extra profit they will 
not be entitled to on the basis of their fair selling price including allow¬ 
ance for prejudice. Notwithstanding this temptation for Estrelas, we 
expect that they will not avail themselves of a fair selling price over and 
above what we have considered necessary as the price policy of National 
Carbon will be an effective check on any such tendency on the part of 
Estrelas. We have been told that, notwithstanding the existing duty 
of 30 per cent, ad valorem, National Carbon are selling their products at 
Rs. 185 per 1,000 standard cells. Mr. Farrell, the representative of 
National Carbon, told us at the inquiry that it was not the policy of his 
company to-take advantage of lhe duty and raise the price. They are 
satisfied that their increased output and turnover are giving them ample 
profits and they do not intend to raise their selling price beyond their 
present rice of R.s. 185. We have no reason to doubt the hona fides of 
this assurance. We, therefore, feel confident that National Carbon also 
will not take advantage of the landed cost worked out on the basis of a 
30 per cent, ad valorem duty. After 1he 31st March 1949, the rate of duty 
necessary to protect the industry should be determined in the light of 
cost data of Estrelas working lhe new automatic plant. The cost of pro¬ 
duction of Estrelas will,, according to our recommendation, come for review 
early in January 1949. 

(b) If the e.i.f. price of any substantial volume of imports falls below 
Rs. 173 per thousand standard cells, the landed cost will be less than 
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Bs. 230, thereby threatening the protection recommended by us. We 
would, therefore, recommend that, should the c.i.f. price of any substan¬ 
tial volume of imports from any country fall below Ks. 173 for thousand 
standard cells during the period ending Itfiarch 1949 the duty should be 
revised under Sectitei 4(1) of the Indian Tariff Act so as to raise the 
total landed cost to Rs. 230 per thousand standard cells in order to main¬ 
tain the measui’e of protection intended by us. 

(c) We have recommended a higher rate of duty than is warranted 
by liie minimum needs of the indusiry becaase we felt that in the initial 
period the indigenous industry must be allowed a certain amount of cushion 
for adjustment of prices in relation to landed co.sts. We must, however, 
emphasise that the industry must reduce its costs and lower its prices, 
so that, taldng advantage of ihe cushion provided, it ingratiates itself 
in the favour of the consuming public and wears down the prejudice against 
which it has to contend. We are glad to obseiwe that the industry is 
alive to this requirement as ahjo to the desirability of standing on its own 
legs at the end of the period of protection now recommended and that it 
will not under the shelter of protection either intlate its prices or relax 
in experiment and research as also in the drive to replace imported with 
indigenous raw materials. 

17. (a) We have dispo.scd of requests (a) and (b) referred to in 
„ „ , , paragraph 15 of our report. The third request 

OPwr iOi’ms ci am-n remission of duty on certain raw materials 
v.'hicli are at present imported. We are not 
in favour of this suggestion for various reasons. Firstly, we are not satis¬ 
fied that the import of mesf of the raw materials, v'hich are at present 
imported is altogether unavoidable. 

Secondly, research has shown that some of these raw materials, e.g., 
manganese clio.xide and gi-apliite, can be made available in the country, 
and can be used after a certain amount of processing. We do not also 
see why it should not be possible to manufacture chemicals like zinc 
chloride and ammonium chloride in the eouuiry. In fact, calcium chloride 
is made in the country as also a certain amount of zinc chloride. Thirdly, 
any concession, in the matter of rebate of duty on raw materials will have 
to be extended to National Carbon also, who are not in need of this con¬ 
cession and to whom the grant of concession would only serve to inflate 
their profits. Lastly, when the overall cost of dry batteries is more 
than covered by the existing duty of 30 per cent, which we propose to 
continue, there is no reason why the duty on raw materials should be 
waived, and an attempt made to reduce tlie indigenoxis costs, particularly 
when the raw materials are such as are used not only by this industry hut 
by a number of other industries. We explained these reasons to the pro¬ 
ducers, anid they agreed not to press their request for rebate in customs 
duty on the imported raw materials. 

(h) The industry requests that battery manufac^^uring machinery, 
which is not at present mannfaclured in the country, should be allowed 
to be imported free of customs duty. This request is in conformity 
with the principle which the Board has followed in almost all other cases 
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previously. Actually, there is not much manufacturing machinery which 
is likely to be im])ortccl in tlie near future, but whatever is imported 
should not be required to bear customs duty. We recommepd that the 
cus oms duty, which is at pr(‘seut 10 per cent, on batiery manufacturing 
machinery should he refunded in respect of machinery to be imported 
hereafter. , -s 

(c) Estrelas request that purchases on behalf of Government and 
quasi-Government ins itutions should he made only from Indian-owned 
concerns in India. )Suel' a request involves di.serimiiiatio'i iiga'mst another 
producer in India, a producer who v,’a,s assisted by Government in setting 
Up a completely new plant in wavtime to help in the procurement of 
Defence Service requirements. It would be improper to discriminate 
against such a firm notwithstanding the fact that the firm is at present 
cent, per cent, foreign-owned. We, however, see the force of this request 
on the part of the Indian producers and hope that the same will not be 
lost on the management of National Carbon, who should take early steps 
to satisfy Indian opinion on the point. We had some discussion on this 
subject with Mr. Farrell of National Carbon, and he gave us to under¬ 
stand that his Company has con.sidered and is still considering a sugges¬ 
tion to throw open a part of their share capital to investor^ in India, to 
have Indian Direetors on the Board and to train up Indian technical 
personnel so that in course of time the factory in India is managed by 
Indians although the control, may, especially in technical matters, vest 
in National Carbon. In this matter. National Carbon are thinking on 
right lines, and all that we need say is that the consideration of the sug¬ 
gestion should be expedited and that final action on the part of the Com¬ 
pany should be in step with tlie latest political and economic develop¬ 
ments in India. 

(d) The industry rightly stressed the necessity for continuance of 
research and its expansion. In this connection, we found that the research 
carried out by the Council of Scientific and Inidnstrial Research had not 
received the response and co-operation from the ludian producers which 
it deserved. The Council’s predecessor published a bulletin on dry cell 
manufacture in Ifi.'lfi, hut Mr. Farrell was unaware of it ! Estrelas have 
purchased patent rights for the proces.sing of manganese dioxide and pro¬ 
duction of carbon rods, hut very little progress has been, made in actually 
utilizing the results of research. On the other hand, we found that the 
Council of .Scientific and Indus: rial Researcli was uot taking advantage 
of the possibility of testinu the result ; cf research on a (“.ommercial scale 
with the co-operation of National Carbon. tV’e thus noticed a lack of 
co-ordination between research on, the one hand and commercial produc¬ 
tion on the other. With a view to avoiding .such contingencies in future, 
it was .'■■uggestod that battciw manufacturers in India should form them¬ 
selves into ail Assoeintinu, whicb would be able to maintain liaison with 
the Council of .Scientific and_ Indusirial Research in a much more effective 
iiiaiine!^ and witli resud;; satisfaelory to all concerned. W^e commend this 
'Suggestion it; the Indian ]>r>':diie.crs, in,eluding National Carbon, who as 
the major i.o’oJocci' siiould take a lead iu the matter and do everything 
possible to promote common imterests without being involved in the neces¬ 
sity of divulging the results of individual research or trade secrets. Some 
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of the functions which may be carried out by the Association should in¬ 
clude (1) distrihu^on of published teehnieal information to the members, 
(2) sponsorine: all research work of common interest, especially on raw 
materials, and (3) maintenance of a special section either in the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research or in the National Chemical Labo¬ 
ratory, when it is established to carry on research work on the dry cell 
industry. 

(e) The Indian producers pointed out that while their products were 
hein" labelled ‘ Made in India National Carbon’s products made in 
Calcutta were not labelled so as +o show that they too were made in 
India, As a result, ignorant customers assumed that the Eveready cells 
yyifipn v,v V-fi‘opnl r'fivpoii o' ^ade ill A.mprica and nTefcrrpd 

them te other cells like Es+rela made in India, It was, therefore, sug- 
ffps+ed that National Carhon shonld he asked to see that their labels clearly 
showed that their Evereadv cells were made in India. Mr. Earrell on 
behalf of National Carbon argued tba+ whether their cells bore the label 
‘ Made in India ’ or not. thev would find equally ready market, because 
the public knew that the Everead-o- cell was a quality product. He had 
no particular ob.iection to printiufr ' Made in India ’ on his cells, hut point¬ 
ed out that this would cause him inconvenience as some of his cells were 
intended for export to other countries, where they are interchangeable 
wi'^h goods supplied by some other National Carhon factories in the ad- 
.ioining countries. He also argued that when there was no law requiring 
such pT^inting on Indian products, there was no reason whv National Car¬ 
bon should he singled out for differential treatment. We are not aware 
of the reasons why there is no provision in the country requiring pro¬ 
ducts maide locally to be marked ‘ Made in India ’, hut we see some force 
in the contention of the Indian producers that the absence of a label to 
the effect that the Eveready cell is made in India may give the impres¬ 
sion that it is made in America and mav in that way give an advantage 
to the National Carhon Company’s product, though ultimately it is the 
onality that must tell. We make no definite recommendation in this be¬ 
half, hut bring this fact to the notice of Government with a view to exami¬ 
nation of the complaint in the appropriate Department. 


Imrort control. 


1,8. Import of dry cells and batteries is at present controlled by the 
Central Government. Licences for import are 
given only to the extent the imports may he 
necessary to relieve the shortage in the country. Now that we have re¬ 
commended that the inclnstiw shonld he protected by means of a suitable 
protective duty, thereby reducing the possibility of the Indian producer 
from being under-sold by imports, there shonld he no need to continue 
import control. We, therefore, recommend that, with effect from the 
time action is taken on our recommendations for the protection of the 
dry battery industry, import control on this commodity should he lifted, 
unless it is found that if.s continuance is necessary for other reasons, 
such as conservation of foreign exchange. The industry would like im¬ 
port control io condhue a.s a form of assistance to the industry, but appre¬ 
ciated that 1hi,s could not be justified after the imposition of protective 
duties and when provision has been made to raise the duty in the event 
ol a fall in 1he c.i.f. price ,so as to maintain the measure of protection. 
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19. (a) Both the conditions nrescrihed for eligibility of an industry 
for protection are fulfilled in 1he present case. 
fCi rrO'ecf:' r nfter leavin.g aside the hlational Carbon 

Company, which i.s the biggest producer of dry batteries in India, it can 
he said that the industry is run on sound Imsinesis lines. Estrelas, who 
are the apnUean^s in the ea^e, have been in this line for a number of 
years and d^d very valuable wr-i-k in vmrtime. They have set up a new 
factory with the enoeurnvein'''ut of Goverunmuf, where up-to-date and 
pntom'atie maehinerv imported from TT.S.A. has been installed with 
capacity for a laro'c'oidpnt. Tnstnliatien of new machinery with a view 
to minimising manual labour and improvinv the ouality of the product 
is "oing on. The firm has s'^cured the services of _nn American produc¬ 
tion en"ineer and .a British chemist on contrac*' basis. As for the second 
condition, i.e., the indnstrv nnis^ en.iov natural ndvauta^es in regard to 
raw materials, markets, and eventual costs, it may he said that the industry 
is favonroblv sitiuited in respect oP I.efii markets and cost of production. 
There is a, large internal marl-nt to wl'i"!! the Industry enn cater and there 
is scope for export to the adjoiniuc ^ou.e+vics. With a rise in +he standard 
of livine- the home demand for fecc}, pdls is hound to increase, thus en¬ 
suring- stahilitv to th.o Tndia-i iu-hp.trv. The fact tha.i during the war 
a eomnletelv new plant had to he s.-t un to snnplv the renmremcnts of 
Government spe^al-s of i^s -r,nhrt n|..i in national eeonoiny. It is true 
that at present niner'- c-f the rev lunterials have to he imported : but, as 
stated in tlie prp-ae-rrr'h dealing with raw materials, this difficulty is 
likely to he gradnallv overi-'u -e wi'h further development in research and 
experiments ""on the Tu.dian materials, A heginning has already been 
made with manganese dioxide, .an important raw material, as may he 
seen from the expericnee o" B.aroda Battm-ies. "We. therefore, come 
to the conelnsinn tl-a'- ■'he indnstrv has cstahlished its eligibility for pro¬ 
tection . 


(h) One of the i) 0 !T!ts urged avai-'-y the eligibility of Estrelas for 
protection was that the firm was using the shortage in drv cells to push 
forward the sale of it--’ imporied flash lights and some documents were 
produced in support of this roidco.tion. Estrelas explained ^that s^e 
complaints of this nature tvere received against iheir sole agents in Bombay 
province and that thev had warned their agents not to i-ndnlge in such 
practice in future, Thev. h,awevor, did uc' emwid-r this behaviour_of 
their auent as suffimoip to iiistifv withdrawal o? the agency from him. 
We were not iinprecsed In- Gm armnimut of Estrelas that the import and 
sale of flash ligldr ly them w.ss iTeessat;.- to r"duep their overhead expen¬ 
diture, particuiarlv when Bfl,, apG.-itn wr - lilwlv to load them into a mal¬ 
practice as Tn-rtioued in tUp written m.ouorauda ns well as in the oral 
evidence of a -uimhev '>f "uno-tpe-; consumers. A firm which comes 
for protection at thp cos! of the uiAlk- must do so with absolutely clean 
hands and om-t not give ;u>v occa-sioii .for others to say that the protec¬ 
tion, if granted, wc-dd he alnwed. Wc have vgo.c.nn to believe that Estrelas 
have realised this position and ];ope the- thev ivill take ev-ery ]‘)OSsible action 
to safeguard themselves fro?!' li-iug a target of a similar charge in future. 
We do not regard ihG; cmon'''‘'ut .futucicuf to vmrrant rpiectiou of the 
(haini t?! protc?diou i-' '’Jj'-tific.l ?!u oth-'v fTroTUids, 


Ls- lac'o 
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20. One special feature of this industry to which we must draw the 
Special feaiure of Iho at'cntion of Government is that, of the two prin- 
indastry. eipal fac oiues, one—and it is the major one—is 

an entirely foreiifn concern and is further a branch of the world-wide 
combine of the National Carbon Co. which has factories for the production 
of dry cells and dry batteries in many parts of the world, such as, Australia, 
South Africa, Indonesia, etc. The Indian -branch, which is situated at 
Calcutta, has the athantage not only of the resources of the parent com¬ 
pany hut also of the technical shill and evperien-r-e gathered by the parent 
company for over a hundred years. Naturally, the cost of production at 
the National Carbon Company’s Factory in Calcutta is lower than that of 
the other battery producers in India ; and that is why that firm said that 
it was not interested in the apnl'cation for protection and that, in fact, 
no protection was needed for the Indian industry. The National Carbon 
Company refused to allow us to cost their factory, but later gave us 
information incind’ur.- their coat of prodirdion. This co-operation from 
National Carbon came at a rather late stage of the case when it was not 
possible to tahe Fn’! adyan'-'v'e oF it. We must say in fairness to Mr. 
Parrel th.at Avhen apne.ared at Ihc prihlic inquiry in response to our 

special request, he y-as all out with heln and information and that his par¬ 
ticipation in the - -MU. was of groat use to the Board. Ordinarily 

in determining th 'neesnre of prelection necessary to safegnard the Indian 
industry, we tat-' fUe lowest cost of production of a manufacturer of 
good or even ay^'ra—' rfTicieu'.y. ignoring both the high cost of smaller 
manufacturers . nd ^he undtily low cost of the biggest manufacturer 
. enjoying certain e" ■ advantages which are denied to others. If we 
had before ns nirnn-' ive detailed figures of cost of production of 

both National nud Pstrelas. we would have seen where economy 

could be pr.nc'i"'yi by P ti'cl.-is and what should be the lowest cost of 
production, the id'’n r-nfleviying px-otection being, firstly, to protect the 
efficient rather tlmu the 7i’‘'ffi<‘ient, and, secondly, to protect the Indian 
industry against external competition rather than internal competition. 
National Cai’bou did not place all their cards on the table, 
and we had therefore no option hut to be guided by the 
cost of produetioTx of Bstrelas as worked out by our Cost Accounts 
Officer and modified, in the discnssioTi at the public inquiry. It is inevi¬ 
table thn+ the houefit ef '.nnh protcftiou .as may be givexi on the basis 
of cost of production of Pstrelas will go to National Carbon -with their 
admittedly Jowee cost« of uroduction, but that is a consequence which 
could not he helped, jo .spifi' of the fact that National Carbon, though 
having a factory in India, .ai’c xvholly a non-Indian (ioncern. If we were 
merely to he guided I'y the bald statement of National Carbon that their 
costs of prodnetinn are lower than the foreign prices and that they do 
not need any proteetion for their Indian enterprise, we would have been 
unfair to Estreias done .a disserxdee to an Indian enterprise for no 
fault of its own. We hax'e niade a special mention of this feature of the 
case as we haxm departod from our n.sual practice in taking the cost of 
prodnOinn nf net the i-iygest or the most efficient xxrodueer but of the 
second best, .'n-l haxw ignored tbe conlentioii of the biggest producer that 
there i.s no reasen why Tofl’an costs ^*^ionld b<' highr'-' than djc Foreign 
prices. We have said in two of onr recent reports, on electric motors and 
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macliine tools, Hiat, the work of the Koard is luuidieapped for want of 
power, jiiahliiig' it to eompel laiwillitip wiliies-'.es to furnish information 
essential to a proper underr t.niiiing i i;:,: issues in'.olvcd in a tariff in¬ 
vestigation, and this is tile tu'i •. ease i.i. its km.d ieauiug to the same con¬ 
clusion. \v c, 'herefore, .sagge. t ihat vlovei'iiiiiCiit .,nould seriously con¬ 
sider as to how' tliis iiandiea]) ot the Tariit lioard can best be removed. 


21. As we base reeoiiuneii(!ed grant of protection to the dry battery 
, inuii .iry for a jieriou of tiiree years, it is neces- 

01 i-iotec ion. ^.s^-iiuiue wliedier tjie burden of protection 

will be sucli as could be borne by the ii'iisuiueis without any untoward 
consequences. In tli(‘ first pl.-u-o, altlioiigli w.- have recommended imposi¬ 
tion of a protective duiy, v.v not .suggested an increase in the rate 
of duty and liiere i;-, t.ieietore, .oi inerea.sj in the biirdeu on the consumers 
01 diy baitei ass. yecomijy, hy far the greater pereentage of dry batteries 
arc not used iis an industrial store, and, therefore, an increase in the 
prices of dry batteries as a lesuit (»f [noleefioii, wliieb, however, is not 
liliely to hapisii in, dii.s ease, eaniioL be saiii to be open to objection as 
it miglit be if the balterie's were used as a raw or semi-raw material in 
the production of .mother commodity, 't he goneraUty of opinion among 
the con.siuners who were eonu.lted in l•(g;.rd to the desirability of grant 
of protection to the industry \va; lhai the inerea.sea burden, if any, would 
be accepted by them uiigi udgiiigi;> in .i.e Inq.e of (.a) building up this 
industry, (b) boconiing seli-suliicieut in tiie inader of supiilies of this 
commodity, and (ej deriving iho benciil of lower prices in due course. 
The Chicago Telephone and Radio Company Ltd., llumbay, has stated 


that the new indus ry should b 
in the existing dutie.s, and tii 


'ranted prut.-e.iun by way of an increase 
such an im i-cme in duty will not affect 
it iudusiriaiiy as it does not use bmtiries in any maiiufaeturing pro¬ 
cesses. The same Oiiiniun is exiircs ed by the Association of Indian 
Industries, Bombay, and by a uninber ef other consumers, to whom our 
questionnaire in.ended for eonsnnr r ■ \va ; i . uod, ami who cai'ed to send 
us their reiilie.s. The panel.; for the hvavy ehoui.eal and electro-chemical 
industries constitiitcd l>v the Bla)nii:i.’; ami BcvihoinnCiiL Department of 
the Governmeiu of India eousndei'.-.l the ea.sc of tiie ilr..' cells industry 
and said that in oixier to safeguard its future, it ^lioiiid be granted pro¬ 
tection against foreign competition. 

22. The Australian dry battery industry dates from 1901 and has 
lu'CH jiro'e.tcd by means of high tariff duties. 
TIki’o woic tliree taiiil en p'ii i. , for this indus- 
tr-.- i, ■'il.'i'. jn! ; ll):;(. l'’oi some time, the 

duty levied W'a.s a specific one, the (ul viiJorcm equivalent of which varied 
from 76 per cent, to 200 jier cent, on certain ]) 0 ]mlar ly])es of cells and 
batterie.s. Tlie duty now' in force is, Brilisli preferential per lb. 2d. or ad 
valorem 25 per cent, and general o\d. or 4H:[ per cent. iMoreover, the 
Aitstrnlian industry lias the 'uppoi-t iff one of tlic loading manufacturers 
of dry batteric's in the world, idz., I lie National Carbon Company of 
U.S.A. Compared w'ith the tariff protection in Australia, our recom¬ 
mendation for a protective duty of ilO per cent, ad valorem must be re¬ 
garded moderate, the credit for which should go to the Indian industry, 


Protection o£ li.e 
try in Ausiia ic. 



■which has made such. progi’CSH (iuTisig tlie short period of its exist¬ 

ence, and which hopes to be alil-;; to dispense with even this protection 
by the end of March i hot). 

23. Our eoiielusions and reconunendations are summarised as 
SninE.ai.y of conchyM i toiler 

and, rsccjiii;.d'o).. i‘. 

(1) The dry battery induK'fj'- was iir.st es.'abiished in the country in 
1926, and the two maixi rrcdiicrrs.s today -are the National Carbon Go. Ltd., 
Calcutta, and tbc iSsirda tiattcritt; utd., Bombay. The magnitude of 
the induSLry can be .iu'l;p:d from tiio capital employed, viz., Rs. 88 lakhs 
approximately, the vaiuc oi pr'^urictioii }:cr j car amounting to approximate¬ 
ly 180 lakhs,"'and the employmcuc of 2,bG0 workers. (Paragraph 4). 

(2) A dry cell cornpri.se.s r.miiily three components in the manufacture 
of which both indigenous and imported raw materials are employed. The 
percentage of value of indigciioiis iuid imjj{iri,cd raw materials works out 
roughly as 22 per cent, and 78 per cent., respeciively. (Paragraph 6). 

(3) The total prewar Pulit’ji demand was about 40 million cells per 
auTinm ; Pie future ckma’ul is estjmatcd at 150 million cells per year, 
valued at abou, d '. 250 ta^, os, oy tirv ei',j of IduO. (Paragrapu 8). 

(4) The total prewar doinosuc capacity was about 18 million cells 
per year. It is at prese,.t iOd million ceils and is expected to rise to 142 
million cells by the cud of 1947, and io ISa million cells by the end of 
1948 (Paragraph 9). 

(5) TTie quali'.y of the indigenous product is on the whole as good 
as that of tho imported ee’dr (i'a’’agviip]i 10). 

(6) The fair selling price of 1,000 standard cells, for the purpose 
of determining the measure of imciectioii is cstunated at Rs. 230.25. 
(Paragraph 11(f).). 

(7) U.S.A. is considered to be our principal competing country 
in this trade (Pavagrapii 12). 

(8) The present average c.i.L'. liricc of 1,000 standard cells comes 
to Rs. 187.50 and the landed cost to Rs. 248.7.5 (Paragraph 14 (c)). 

(9) The industry should be ]u-otectcd for the period ending March 
1950. The existing 30 per ceni. ad valorera revenue duty should be con¬ 
verted to an equivalent ad valorem proketive duty valid upto end of 
March 1949. The cost of Pstrchis .should be reviewed early in 1949 
to determine what the rate of duty should be for the remainder of the 
period of protection, i.e., for 1919-1950. We expect that neither Estrelas 
nor National Carbon will take advantage of the 30 per cent, protective 
duty and raise tlieir iirices (Paragrapli 16(a)). 

(10) In the event of the e.i.f. price falling below Rs. 173 per 1,000 
standard cells, the duly should be reviewed under Section 4(1) of the 
Indian Tariff Act so as to raise the total landed cost to Rs. 230 in order 
to maintain the incnsure of in-oteetion (Paragraph 16(b)). 

(11) We did not find any spcebal grounds for remission of duty on 
certain raw materials -which are at present imported in this case. (Para¬ 
graph 17(a)), 
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(12) The customs duty, which is at present 10 per cent., on battery 
manufacturing machinery paid in respect of such imports hereafter 
should be refunded (Paragraph 17(b)), 

(13) The dry battery producers should form an Association with a 
view to joint encouragement of research in this industry. There should 
be better liai.son between the industry and the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (Paragraph 17(d)). 

(14) Government should examine the industry’s request that National 
Carbon should be a.skod to print, ‘ Made in India ’ on the labels of their 
Calcutta factory products sold in India (Paragraph 17 (e)). 

(15) All import control on this commodity should be lifted, unless 
its retention is considcre.l necessary for other reasons, such as, conserva¬ 
tion of fo’ eign exchange (Paragraph 18). 

(16) The industry has established its eligibility for protection. (Para¬ 
graph 19). 

24. The Board wishes to express its thanks to Dr. P. K. Kapre of 
Ackaowlcdsmc’.'t.'!. the Departemnt of Indnsirie.s and Supi)lies, Mir. 

G. D. Joglekar of the Council of Scientific and Indiisfrial Re-eercli, and 
Mr. M. Alnnadul'iuh, Secretary, Mr. Rnghava Rao, Co.';t Accoun's Officer, 
and Mr. Sunawala, Technical Advi-.<T attached to the Board, for their 
help and co-operation in tin' investigation. 


SIIANMUKIIAM CIIETTY, President. 

C. C. DESAI, Member. 
NAZIR AHMAD, Member. 

AHMADULLAII, Secretary. 

Ootacamund, 

Bated the IGt/t June 1947. 
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Al'PKXDlX J, iiaragrapli S). 

List of firms, associations and persons to whom detailed questionnaires were 
issued and who replied to the questionnaires. (Those who replied to our 
questionaire are marked with asterisks.) 

Producers. 

*1. Estrola Batteries Limited, Yusuf Building, Churchgate Street, Bom¬ 
bay. 

* 2. 'J'lic Baroda Batteries I.iiuited, Goya Gate, Baroda. 
d. Aiiuo Liiiiiled, Cliowpatty, Bombay. 

4. The Standard Btitteries, Limited, Vakoia, Santacruz. Bombay. 

* 

5. Jamestone Engineering Co. Ltd., Fuller Road, Bombay. 

6. National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd., 28, Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

7. Ktiyeee Inilnslries Limile<l, The Mall, Lahore. 

Importers. 

1. Bombay Sfov<; and Ilardwant Depot, T. G. Shah Building, Pydboni, 
Bombay. 

*2. Messrs. Kasamali Co., Bunder Street, Madras. 

*d. Me.^.M's. Dodge &. Seymour (India) Ltd., La-vini Building, Ballard 
Road, Bombay. 

'4. Imperial Kleetrie Mttrt, Sadar, Delhi. 

*5. Chicago Tele|)hone & Radio Co. Ltd., 127, Mahtama Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

•f). Me^-srs. Jivr.ij & Son?, Vilha! Sayana Btiilding, Lobar Chawl, Bom¬ 
bay. 

*7. Me.ssr.?. Sttrabhai & Co., Western India House, Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
Road, Bombay. 

*8. Kiiraelii Flashlight Dealers' Association, Marriot Road, Karachi. 

9. Tin: Rovid Electric Co., 193, Princess Street, Bombay. 

10. Bhailal G. Patel, 1S8]18!), Chimv Bazar Street, Caleutta. 

Consumers. 

•1. Chicago Telephone & Radio Co. Ltd., 127, Mahatama Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay. • 

*2. Eastern Lights Co., 78, Lohar Chawl, Bombay 2. 

•3. The Royal Electric Co., 19.3, Princess Street, Bombay. 

4. Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co., Ltd., 16, Bank Street, Bombay. 

5. The Gujerat Battery, Auto Electric Service, Ahmcdabad. 

Associations and Others. 

1. Association of Indian Industries, Industrial Building, Churchgate 

Station, Bomba.v. 

2. All Chambers of Commerce. 

3. All Provincial Directors of Industries. 
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APPENDIX II —(vide paragraph 3). 

List of persons who attended the public hearing on the Hth and 10^/^ June 1947. 

Producers. 

Mr. R. V. I'urrell. Representing Nalininil Carliou Co. (India), Ltd., 28, 
Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

Jlr. II. N. Doshi, Representing Estrela Patleries Ltd., Vusiif Building, 
Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

Mr. A. Bose, Representing Anico Ltd., Meher Bldg., Chowpatty, Bombay. 

Importers. 

Mr. Manilal Shall, Representing Bombay Stove & Hardware Depot, 
Pydhoiiie, Bombay 3. 

Seth Kasamali, Representing Kasainali Company, Bunder Street, Madra.s. 

!Mr. divi'aj A. Sanghavi, Re])resenting divia.i & Sons Vithal Sayana 
Building, I.oliar Chawl, Bombay. 

Officials. 

Dr. P. K. Kaine, Deputy Development Officer (Qencral & Electrical) 
Directorate-tieiicral of Industrie.s & Supplies, New Delhi. 

Mr. G. D. Joglekar, Re.^eareh Officer. Council of Scientific & Industrial 
Research, New Delhi. 

Associations. 

Pr. I . C. dariwaln, (came on 13 G-1()47) Association of Indian Industries, 
Boribay. 



APPENDIX III. 

Producers of dry batteries, their production capacity and actual output (in terms of cells) (vide 
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• APPENDIX IV(b)— {vide paragraph 12). 

Statement showing the value of imports of Batteries {other sorts) by sea into 
British India from principal countries of consignment since 1937-38. 
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